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Advertiſement. 


HE proprietors of the Craftsman, or Gray s- 
Inn Fournal, take this opportunity of re- 
turng thanks to the public, for the kind recep- 


| tion of the letters, now collected in this form, 


for the reaſons mentioned in the dedication: and 
as the authors have promiſed them a continuance 
of their correſpondence, they ſhall periodically 
publiſh a collection 4 their ant —— in the 
Jame manner. 
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NN SET of gentlemen who are friends 


A to theatrical amuſements, and are de- 
*%X firous of confining each performer to 
characters adapted to his powers; have pre- 
vailed on the proprietors of the Gray's-Inn 
Journal, to republiſh in this collected form, 
the critical obſervations which appeared to-- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt ſeaſon, relative to 


the characters of Pierre in Venice Preſery'd, 


Hamlet, and Richard the IIId, as repreſented 
by you and others. The apprehenſion of their 
being loſt as detached pieces, and the certainty 
of their not being as generally in the hands of 
the public as they wiſh, were their original 
motives to this undertaking : but an addi- 
tional one has now aroſe, from a prevailing, 
tho' perhaps ill grounded, report of your in- 
tention of never again appearing in the former 

e af 


(ivy) 
of thoſe characters, and excited them thus to 


attempt the perpetuating an idea of your * 
formance in it. 


And altho' the comparative eſtimation of 
your merit is not always ſo favourable as to 
tickle your vanity, yet are they perſuaded that 
in your calmer hours of reflection, you will 
confeſs yourſelf indebted to a chaſtiſement ap- 
parently productive of advantages both to you 
and the public. You, Sir, it will naturally 
engage in a ſtrict attention to the ſtrength of 
your own abilities, and in a more correct 
ſtudy of the capital parts of tragedy, which 
you have undertaken to perſonate : by this 
means you will be enabled, either to perform 
them with greater propriety, or purſue, per- 
haps, a more ſenſible meaſure, and quietly re- 
fign them. The preſent admirers of thea- 
trical amuſements will be taught, what they 
ought to expect, the immediate ſtage per- 
formers what they ought to give, and poſte- 
rity ſhall learn that pre- poſſeſſion, tho' in its 
meridian in favour of a capital actor, yielded 
to the lights of nature and reaſon, 


Influenced by theſe motives, whoſe name 
could they prehx? To whom but you, Sir, 
— £0 


(v) 
could they with propriety inſcribe this cok 
lection? Yet be not alarmed; they have no 
mercenary views in this dedication ; the tenor 
of it is too uncourtly for that purpoſe : it pays 
no devoir to your private virtues, no unde- 
ſerved compliments to your public talents. 
The authors expect not to be rewarded by 
your munificence, nor even thanked by your 


gratitude. They mean it in no other light, 


than as a fair notice to you of their intention 
of laying open a ſtated account between you 


and the public ; of the indulgence of the one, 


and the deſert of the other. They will place 
to the credit of the public, the favours heaped 


on you fince your firſt admiſſion to the ſtage ; 


and will chearfully ſubmit to your charge for 
the extraordinary pains you have taken to de- 
ſerve them. They are willing to acknowledge 
how much the public is indebted to you for 
your unequalled zeal in the revival of ex- 
piring, and the introduction of expired plays; 
but muſt requeſt of you, not to plume your- 
ſelf too much on the merit of thoſe dragged 
into exiſtence laſt ſeaſon, as you might unad- 
viſely eſtimate their value at too high a rate; 
whereas it is a matter of notoriety, that even 
under the preſent depravity of taſte, not a 
ng gle piece of them ** A-la-mode ex- 
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(vi). 
cepted) could, without the inſatiate thirſt of 
novelty, the weight of power, and what is 
Kill more intereſting, your uncommon con- 
cern for their ſucceſs, have ſurvived three 
nights. In ballancing the account, they are 
of opinion, that unleſs ſome conſiderable” arti- 
cles in your favour have' eſcaped their atten- 
tion, and of which they ſhould be glad to be 
reminded by your friends, 'they ſhall convince 
every unprejudiced perſon, that the too indul- 
gent public, has enabled you to acquire a large 
ſtock of fame, upon the credit of theatrical 
ſcience, which you never poſſeſſed. 


If cenſure be the tax that every man muſt 
neceſſarily pay to the public for his eminency ; 
it may be aſked, how it comes to paſs, that 
the incenſe of flattery has been ſo laviſhly of- 
fered up at your ſhrine, when your powers 
were greateſt; and that now when every in- 
centive to envy has died away, obſervers ſhould 
thus attend to, and what is {till more affect- 
ing to you, thus publiſh your hiſtrionic ble- 
miſhes? To account for this ſeeming inver- 
ſion of Swift's obſervation, the authors an- 
ſwer, that they remember well your firſt ap- 
pearance on the ſtage, and can recollect, with- 
out bluſhing, that they joined in the general 


cry 
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cry of your merit: they ſaw your inattentions to 
ſtops, cadencies, - grammatical conſtruction, 
meaning of the writer, &c, &c, but confeſs, that 
your diſcernment of paſſions, your quickneſs in 
expreſſing them, and the novelty of your man- 
ner, engaged them in an acquieſcence to neg 
ligencies, which experience and inſtruction 
were likely to correct. In this expectation 
they ſubmitted without cenſuring, and under 
this indulgence you proceeded without im- 
proving ; fo that having now uſurped an al- 
moſt unqueſtioned claim to applauſe, you ſeem 
ſurprized when you receive it not, and an- 
gered if told you do not merit it. 


Unbiĩaſſed by your ſmiles, and unaffected by 
your frowns, ours ſhall be the taſk to make 
you no- yourſelf, and diſabuſe the public of 
its prejudices. And introductory to this la- 
borious work, we thus inform you, that altho 
your diſcernment may ſtill be exquiſite, and 
your face-expreſſion good; yet are your 
powers dwindled, your execution become de- 
feCtive, and your novelty worn out; that un- 
der theſe circumſtances, ſomething; at leaſt, 
like good ſenſe, muſt be ſubſtituted in their 
room; that before the tribunal of reaſon, we 
purpoſe ſummoning you weekly, if you will 
afford 


(. 
afford us an opportunity, to try by the touch- 
ſtone of true criticifm, the ſterling value of 
your remaining merit; there you may be per- 
fuaded, no tricks ſhall paſs unobſerved, no de- 


We arc, and mean to continue, your 


ConsTAnNT ATTENDANTS. 
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OF A CERTAIN 


POPULAR PERFORMER.. 


To the CRAFTSMAN. 


| Tecum habita & noris quam fit tibi curta ſupellex. 
| PRS Ius. 
S I R, 
KKXKOU may remember, Sir, in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, when a general diſ- 
ſatisfaction prevailed at the extraordinary 
ſtep the managers of Drury-Lane theatre 
thought proper to take, in diſcharging their prin- 
cipal tragedian, the public were appealed by inſi-- 
nuations, artfully thrown out in various coffee- 
houſes, that Mr. G would himſelf appear in [ 
all the capital characters, which the performer, who | 


had left him, was allowed to fill to moſt advantage. 
B The | 
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The promiſed pleaſure of ſeeing the great thea- 
trical favourite in many new parts, added to the 
high expectation, that unthought of beauties 
would be ſtruck out by a ſuperior genius, in ſcenes 
that had been well executed before, for a time re- 
conciled the play-followers to the loſs of an actor, 
who ſuſtained many characters with propriety, 
ſome with great abilities. But as the winter ad- 
vanced, and the town obſerved, that, inſtead of 
the inimitable compoſitions of che immortal Shake- 
ſpear, Otway, and Rowe, which in preceding 
ſeaſons furniſhed at leaſt a conſiderable part of the 
entertaimnent of the ſtage, the ſtalls of Moorfields 
had been ranſacked for exploded comedies, and 
Woman's a Riddle, a production that would diſ- 
grace the booths of Smithfield, was obtruded on 
the public, with unparalleled effrontery : the 
murmur, which for a while had ſubſided, got 
abroad again, and m every company the ungrate- 
tul return, made by the manager, to the unpre- 
cedented favour he had experienced from the pub- 
lic, became an eftabliſhed topic of converſation. If 
one went to a rout, or entered a coffee-houle, there 
was a certainty of hearing fome perſon or other of 
the company, hold forth in the tollowing manner, 
viz. ** What does Mr. G mean ? does he 
think, that he can dupe us thus eggregiouſly, with- 
out even ſaving appearances? Can he be fo pre- 
ſumptuous to ſuppoſe, that the town will excuſe 
his repeated inſults on their taſte and underſtand- 
ing, from Woman's a Riddle, down to the Deſert 
Iſland incluſive ? Why did he part with Moſſop? 
Or, ſince he has ſuffered him to go, why does he 
not act ſome of that performer's parts, as he pro- 
miſed ? Does he flatter himſelf, that the world 


will not reſent his with-holding Mrs. Cibber from, 


chem? For ſo he certainly does, by putting 1t out 


of his power to exhibit, with tolerable decency, 
thole . 


x} 
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5 1 
thoſe plays, in which her excellence ſtands in a 
moſt diſtinguiſhed light *—Or, perhaps, this may 
be the reaſon—his jealouſy will not ſuffer him to 
permit that admirable actreſs to grace the ſtage, 
and captivate the admirers of the draraa, in the 
extenſive manner that her genius is capable of; 
tho? fear ſo far gets the better of another powerful 
paſſion, as to compel him to pay her equal ro her 
merit.“ From repeated farcaſms of this kind, 
which have been ſo univerſally vented, that un- 
doubtedly they muſt have reached his ears, Mr. 
G- has been at length induced to fulfil his pro- 
miſe to the public in part, and play the character 
of Pierre, in Venice Preſerved, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Cibber. I own my curioſity was greatly ex- 
cited on this occaſion, and I took care to place my- 
{elf in an advantageous fituation in the pit. The 
two hours of waiting, I ſpent in reflecting on the 
great dignity and importance, with which Mr. 
Quin had ſuſtained the character of Pierre. In 
him every requiſite of the part ſeemed to unite, 
With a noble gallantry (the grand characteriſtic of 
that conſpirator) he diſplayed an unconquerable 
firmneſs of mind, a generous warm attachment to, 
and confidence in, his friend, an heroic contempt 
of death on the diſcovery of the plot, and an in- 
genuous indignation at the treachery of Jaffier. In 
the laſt act, when brought to execution, he ſhewed 


the ſtruggles of a great mind, ſuperior to the ter- 


rors of death, but unable ro ſupport the idea of 
infamy. Hence the involuntary tear forced its 
way, but with a manlineſs of expreſſion, correſ- 
pondent to that true courage, which fears nothing 
but ignominy. Subordinate to this great per- 
former, and /ongo {ed proximus intervallo, Moſſop 
ſucceeded to my thoughts. I recollected with 
pleaſure, the manly powers he exerted in the cha- 
rafter, did him juſtice, in my own mind, for the 

B 2 great 


(4) ; 


great correctneſs and energic force of elocution, 
with which he delivered the ſentiments of the poet, 


and particularly recollected the amazing fulneſs and 
command of voice, expreſſing the feelings of a 
great mind, when Jaffier, in the capital ſcene of 
the fourth act, entreats him to accept of life, on 


the terms propoſed by the ſenate. In this reverie, 


the curtain drew up, and the ſecond ſcene brought 
Mr. G—— to my view. I was a little ſhocked at 
firſt by the inſignificance of a figure, totally oppo- 
ſite to my conception of the character, but ſup- 
poſed I mould get che better of that unfavourable 
impreſſion, as he grew warm in the part. The 
firſt ſpeeches were ſpoke with great languor and-in- 
ſenſibility, at which I was much diſguſted, my 
mind being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the force of the 
performers above-mentioned ; but how great was 
my aſtoniſhment, when, in opening the confpi- 
racy to Jaffier, a picture of low cunning, and ſuſ- 
picious deſign was preſented, inſtead of the noble 
confidence of the generous Pierre. , So unlike did 
this circumſtance appear to the idea of a great 
mind, diſcloſing an important undertaking to a 
boſom friend, that it betrayed all the littleneſs of a 
Green-room plot, and he appeared to me to be 
{ſettling with one of his creatures, a deep-laid 
ſcheme of reducing ſome poor devil of an actor, 
from forty to thirty ſhillings a week. This ſcene 


was received with ſuch univerſal contempt, that ! 


do not wonder Mr. G who has long been ac- 
cuſtomed to command applauſe, whether deſerved 
or not, ſhould be a little abaſhed. Indeed it ſeemed 


to hang on his ſpirits in the ſecond act, for if this 


was not the caſe, how is it poſſible to account for 
the glaring want of weight, ſo obſervable in his de- 
livering that very animated ſpeech, in which Pierre 
endeayours to rouze his friend from the inglorious 


thought of ending his misfortunes by death. The 


third 


(-5 ) 

third act, I flattered myſelf, would produce ſome; 
thing, tho' I was a little diſcouraged by obſerving 
that Pierre, who ſhould be a conſpicuous figure, 
ſunk into the groupe of conſpirators, notwithſtand- 
ing they were molt judiciouſly ſelected to ſet him 
off to the greateſt advantage. However, I did 
imagine, that Mr. G 's genius would un- 
doubtedly take fire in the ſubſequent part of the 
ſcene, where Pierre is animated with a glow of 
friendſhip and honeſt reſentment, at the ſuſpicion 
thrown upon his friend: But, alas! here too diſ- 
appointment ſucceeded to my expectation : An en- 
tire want of conſequence, and an inſufficiency of 
voice, ſunk chis great ſituation (the greateſt per- 
haps an actor could wiſh for, except that in the 
fourth act) into coldneſs and neglect. Even that 
maſterly ſuppreſſion of rage, where Pierre ſays— 
No more of this — twill breed ill blood among us—loit 
its effect, being delivered with a peeviſhneſs re- 
pugnant to the character of Pierre, who, though 
he knows Renault to be a villain, and is perfectly 
acquainted with his motives for traducing Jaffier, 
with a ſuitable dignity, reſtrains his reſentment, 
leſt it ſhould defeat the execution of the grand de- 
ſign. Diffatisfied as I was with what I had ſeen, I 
{till was willing to be deceived, and prevailed upon 
myſelf to think, that the grand act of the play 
would make me ample amends. Nay, I went ſo 
far as to think, that the unforcible manner, in 
which that ſpirited ſpeech, Curſed be your ſenate, 
curſed your conſtitution, &c. was uttered, muſt be 
aſcribed to an artifice in the player, who might think 
tit neceſſary to reſerve the full exertion of his voice 
for the following ſcene ; but Mr. G—— unkindly 

2 removed my deluſion, by immediately after mani- 
3 feſting, that his powers for tragedy are dreadfully 
* impaired ; for he gave fo little force to the poig- 
nant ſentiments, ſuggeſted by his ſituation, and ſo, 
5 5 totally 
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totally failed in expreſſing the indignant feelings 
of a ſoul like Pierre's, regardleſs of life, but tor- 
tured with the ſelf-reproach of having choſen from 
the reſt of mankind, a traitor for the partner of his 
heart, that the repreſentation loſt all kind of im- 
portance; and I ceuld not avoid thinking, that I was 


preſent at an additional ſcene in the Beggar's Opera, 


and Macheath was abuſing Jemmy Twitcher, for 
*peaching him. In the nen of this letter, I 
endeavoured to give ſome faint idea of Mr. Quin's 
admirable playing in the laſt act of this excellent 
tragedy. Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Mr. 
G s performance here was the direct reverſe of 
that gentleman's, and indeed, not to pronounce too 
haſtily upon it, appeared ſo void of all kind of ſen- 
ſibiliy, as not to deſerve farther notice. I left the 
playhouſe ſo much diſconcerted with the diſappoint- 
ment I had undergone, that I took up the pen 
directly, determined to communicate, through 
your paper, to Mr. G how very unfit he- 1s 
for the character I have juſt gone through an exa- 
mination of. Let me take this opportunity like- 
wiſe of informing him, that it would be of no diſ- 
ſervice to him, if he took ſome pains, in enabling 
himſelf to give the meaning of his author to the au- 
dience ; nor let him think me guilry of ill-nature or 
exaggeration, when I aſſure him, that he did not 
ſpeak twenty lines in the whole part of Pierre, 
without a manifeſt error in the cadence, paule, or 
accent. 


Jam, SIR, 
Midal:-Temple, | 


March 17, 1760. Your conſtant reader, 


VFX: 


''To 
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To the CRAFTSMAN. 


—— —— —— i, 
Magnum adjutcrem, poſſet qui ferre ſecundas. Hog, 


SIR, 


HE letter upon the character of Pierre, pub- 
liſned in your paper of the 22d of March, 
which has been very much the ſubject of coffee- 
houſe converſation, induced me to be preſent at 
Mr. G s ſecond performance of that part on 
Tueſday laſt. I went in company with a country 
clergyman, who had never ſeen our theatrical idol: 
and thought myſelf lucky in having an opportunity 
of trying that performer's real merit by the teſt of 
good tenſe, uninfluenced by caprice or thoughtleſs 
prejudice. - I ſincerely acknowledge, that, in the 
view I conſidered Mr. G 's performance, he 
diſplayed infinite art, and extraordinary good na- 
ture. He ſeemed to me to judge, that, as the 
young gentleman, for whoſe advantage the play 
was acted, would probably be attended by his par- 
ticular friends, he could not ſerve him more eſſen- 
tially than by ſetting off his acting in the moſt 
conſpicuous light. In order to effect this, it was 
obſervable, that, throughout the play, he under- 
acted his part with moſt conſummate judgment; 
inſomuch, that it is hardly a compliment to Mr. 
Holland, to aſſure him, that he never made ſo 
capital a figure on tlie ſtage, as in the tragedy of 
Venice Preſerved. Nor let the ſuperficial reader 
think lightly of the ſkill ſhewn by the Britiſh 
Roſcius on this occz.fon ; for the ability of under- 
acting, or, as the ai hor of my motto expreſſes it, 
ferre 


(8$) 
ferre ſecundas, was held in high conſideration by 
the Romans; as is fully ſhewn by the commen- 
tators on that paſſage of Horace. As this refined 
ſpecies of playing 1s little underſtood by an Engliſh 


audience, our great performer did not receive that 
tribute of applauſe, which his admirable talents en- 
title him to; but inſtead of the ſenſeleſs acclama- 
tions of the million, he enjoyed the more valuable 
approbation of the judicious few. I am fatisfied, 
that I do not over-rate Mr. G 's great ſkil} 
in ſinking his theatrical powers on this occaſion ; 
for I found my own opinion confirmed by the ſim- 
plicity of my friend, whom I told, that Mr. Gar- 
rick performed the part of Jaffier, and aſked him, 
what he thought of that wonderful genius? After 
a ſhort pauſe, he replied, Why, faith, I think he 
is very well; but, I own, he does not anſwer what 
I] had heard of him in the country: and as to that 
other gentleman, who acts Pierre, I ſuppoſe he 
has not been long on the ſtage, for I obſerve, that 


he labours very much to imitate the other ; but he 
falls vaſtly ſhort of the original. I am glad of this 


public opportunity of acknowledging the agreeable 
entertainment I received at this performance, and 
flatter myfelf, that, as the papers inform us the 
character of Lothario is relinquiſhed, we ſhall next 
winter have the pleaſure of ſeeing an attempt in 
Horatio, which cannot fail of being highly divert- 
ing; for there is no medium in acting, which muſt 
be either very good or bad; and next to the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing a tragedy charcter ſuſtained with 
accuracy and judgment, is the pleaſure of ſeeing 
it humorouſly traveſtied. | 


I am Sir, your conſtant reader, 


und dit be (if you air dc 
Bedſerd Coffee-houſe,. a: (i you permit me) 


April ib, 1760. your frequent correſpondent, 


X. V. Z. 


2 


To the CRAFTSMAN, 
S IR, 


Cetera de genere hoc, adeo ſunt multa, loquacem 
Delaſſare valent Fabium. Hon. 


HE letter, publiſhed in your paper of the 

22d of laſt month, eſtimating the compara- 

tive merits of Mr. Q—n, Mr. M p, and Mr. 
G k, in the character of Pierre, awakened in 
me a ſtrong deſire of ſeeing the latter in that exhi- 
bition ; and finding it advertiſed for the benefit of 
Mr. Holland, I determined on gratifying my incli- 
nation. As I had reſolved on attending to the fen-- 
timents of the author, and the propriety with which 
the actor delivered them, I went alone; but my 
unkind ſtars fixed me next a perſon, whole viru- 
lency and peculiarity of expreſſion, are to me a 
demonſtrative proof of his being the very author of 
your firſt letter. During the lazy minutes, which 
paſſed previous to the drawing vp of the curtain, 
he entertained me with ſeveral anecdotes of the 
jealous, jaundiced temper, as he was pleaſed to 
call it, of Mr. G k, as to rivalſhip in his pro- 
feſſion; and ſtrengthened his accuſation by a re- 
cital of facts, that beſpoke an intimacy with thea- 
trical matters. As I ever thought it an invidious 
taſk to inveſtigate blemiſhes, even in the moſt ex- 
ceptionable characters, I flattered myſelf I might 
ſilence him by obſerving, that my call there was 
amuſement, that I found Mr. G——'s perſonating 
the character of Pierre had been ſtrenuouſly ob- 
jected to, and that I came there determined to 
judge for myſelf, with a mind rather diſpoſed to 
C overlook 
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overlook, than ſearch for inaccuracies. Deſirous, 
I preſume, of ſtrengthening his party by the ac- 
ceſſion of my voice, he endeavoured pre-poſſeſſing 
me in favour of his opinion, by aſſuring me, I 
ſhould find him defective in every particular requi- 
ſite to conſtitute a Pierre; his figure inſufficient, 
his voice inadequare, his executive powers of every 
kind impaired, and, what is till worſe, ſaid he, 
you will find him frequently miſtaking the meaning 
of the author, and often exceedingly erroneous in 
his pauſes, accents, and cadences. Unanſwering I 
heard all this, and was happily reheved from the 
neceſſity of littening longer to a general cenſure of 
a favourite actor, by the appearance of Priuli and 
Jaffier. As the time approached for the appear- 
ance of Pierre, I flattered myſelf I ſhould be able 
to ſilence the petulance of this raſh critic, by a 
candid examination of facts. As I am, however, 
apprehenſive, that I had not the ſucceſs I hoped 
for, I think it right to lay before the public, through 
your paper, an impartial account of his obſerva- 
tions: if they have merit, they may caution Mr, 
G——k to be more watchful ; not ſolely in ca- 
pre matters, but even as to inaccuracies ; if they 
e futile, they may ſilence that irritated writer and 
his emiſſaries. And this, I apprehend, would be 
a very deſirable end, as he gave me to underſtand, 
that they purpoſed ſcrutinizing every character per- 

ſonated by him next winter, with equal rigour. 
Scarcely had he appeared in the ſecond ſcene, 
when he attacked him as guilty of falſe emphaſis, 
in delivering his obſervations on the deluſion of the 


people with regard to but the ſhow of freedom they 
enjoyed : 


Yet whom they pleaſe they lay in baſeſt bonds; 
Bring whom they pleaſe to infamy and ſorrow; 
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In ſpeaking the firſt line, he laid the emphaſis 
on the word whom in the ſecond on pleaſe. Now, 
faid he, Mr. Qn laid the emphaſis on the words 
they pleaſe, to give Jaffier an idea of the abuſe of 
the ſenatorial power, unreſtrained by any law, but 
inclination. I differed from him, and urged that 
Mr. G K laid it properly in the firſt line on 
whom, to convince Jaffier, that it might be their 
turn next, to be deemed obnoxious to them: and 
on the word pleaſe in the ſecond, without attending 
to they, to ſhew him, by a general obſervation, 
that ſafety in every ſtate, too much depended on 
the whim and caprice of rulers, without meaning 
to ſpecify thoſe of Venice. By this means the re- 
flection is of extenſive uſe, which otherwiſe loſes 

great part of its merit by reſtriction. This de- 

ence I thought unanſwerable———he perhaps 
thought it did not deferve an anſwer. 

In narrating the ſituation of Jaffier's houſe and 
family, he obſerved, that there was a want of ſuf- 
ficient ſolemnity in that very intereſting deſcrip- 
tion, which appears to be one of the ſtrongeſt in- 
centives to Jaffier's engaging in the conſpiracy. 
Profefled friend as I am to Mr. G xk, I could 
not but acknowledge the propriety of his obſer- 
vation. I remember Mr. Qn; I with pleaſure re- 
collect that the diſtreſs tor the ſituation of his friend, 
ſeemingly diſqualified him for the recital of facts, 
to every circumſtance of which he gave a peculiar 
tone of voice, expreſſive and encrgic. Having 
finiſned the defcription, the reſigned Jaffier ſays, 
Now thank Heav'n - Pierre angered, interrupts 
him, by repeating the ejaculation Thank Heav”s ! 
and aſking the queſtion For what ? The critic at 
my elbow declared Mr. G——k cenſurable, for 
ipeaking the whole line without a break; urging, 
that he ſhould have pauſed at the end of the word 
Heaven; and then, not being able to diſcover the 

5 cauſe 
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cauſe of that ejaculation, ſhould have -aſked For 


what ? in a different tone of voice. If I remember 
right, Mr. Qn ſpoke it ſo, and upon his autho- 
rity, I apprehend, the obſerver built his cenſure : 
however, I told him, that the manner of ſpeaking 
it, appeared to me, to be rather a matter of fancy 
than judgment. He repeated with warmth, that 
I was partial, that it was an error, and aroſe from 
his not underſtanding the meaning of the author, 
Pierre endeavouring to animate Jaffier, ſays, 


— gen ag ag Die ! 
Conſider well the cauſe, that calls upon thee z 
And if thou'rt baſe enough, die then: 


Here my critic bounced, and with an air of triumph 
- aſked me, if I could juſtify the little great man, in 
laying the emphaſis on cells, inſtead of cauſe, and 
in not pauling at the end of the word enough, ſo as 
to give an opportunity of varying the voice for 
Die then. Though ſurpriſed at the impetuoſity of 
the attack, I aimed ata reply, by ſaying, that the 
cauſe would be but of little import, if the call was 

not heard and was preparing to go on with my 
vindication, when my opponent abruptly rumped 
me, to ſnew, I preſume, his contempt of me as a 
critic. Here we ceaſed canvaſſing, to recover our 
mutual good humour, which was happily effected 


at the cloſe of the firſt act, by the ſcaſonable in- 


tervention of a piece of muſic. 


In the 1ft ſcene of the ad act, Jaffier irritated 
wiſhes for a curſe to kill Priuli, Pierre knowing 
ſuch means to be ineffectual, ſays | 


Daggers, daggers are much better. 


The emphaſis here was on daggers, and the repe- 
tition; whereas my neighbour inſiſted, that it 
ſhould have been laid on the firſt daggers, and'on 
the words much better, as ſtrongly marking the ne- 


ceſſary 
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ceſſary preference that ought to be given them, for 
obtaining ſuch an end. I could have replied in fa- 
vour of Mr. Garrick ; but, alas! the very found 
of daggers is offenſive to me; and as I recollected 
; that my opponent had been really rude to me be- 
1 fore, I thought I was under no neceſſity of plung- 


ing mylelf into a ſcrape on Mr. G—K's account; 
& as he might poſſibly leave me to get out of it by 
4 myſelf. 


Pierre endeavouring to reconcile Jaffier to an un- 


dertaking he was yet unapprized of, tells him in 
general, We'll 


Openly act a deed the world may gaze 
With wonder at, and envy when *tis done. 


Here my critic affirmed, that Mr. G k was 
guilty of a grammatical abſurdity, in ſtopping at 
gaze, and of an oratorial one, in not uſing the 
figure Cæſura, or paule, at the middle of the ſe: 
cond line: they were to act a deed, to make the 
world wonder at, nay more, envy it when done: 
here was not only an open for a judicious break, 
but a neceſlity; for as the times marked by dif- 
ferent paſſions were in fact very diſtinct, ſo ought 
they to have been expreſſed by the ſpeaker. To 
this I would have replied, had I not been con- 
yinced, that the obſervation was injudicious. No 
man living knows the true value of a pauſe to re- 
cover himſelf, or to extort applauſe by, either with, 
or without geſticulation, better than Mr. G K; 
and therefore no one makes more frequent uſe of 
it; I therefore concluded, that his cenſure did not 
f merit a reply. | 
Art his entrance among the conſpirators, part of. 
9 Pierre's ſalutation to Bedamar runs thus: 


— Oh! my Mars! 
5 The poets, that firſt feign'd a God of War, 
4 Sure propheſy'd of thee. 


Here 
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Here my neighbour burſt out into an inconti- 
nent fit of laughter; and, at length, recovering, 
cried, Very lite @ whale, Oh! Mars, Mars, how 
are you diſgrac'd ! I took the liberty of requeſting 
he would reſtrain himſelf, and urged the poſſibility 
of great fouls animating little bodies, and that the 
natural effect of ſuch a junction, was the havin 
great powers concentrated in a ſmall ſpace—he in- 
terrupted me, with a Zounds, Sir, did you ever ſee 
him in the tobacco boy? I reply'd, 1 had ſeen him 
in Abel Drugger. There Sir, ſaid he, he perſo- 
nated well, but to ſuppoſe his figure and powers 
characteriſtical of the God of War, is a damned at- 
tempt to impoſe upon our ſenſes. 

Here I choſe to break off all correſpondence, 
as I found my critic began to be a proper object for 
a keeper. As I am apprehenſive that I have been 
already too prolix in the recital of this choleric 
man's obſervations, I ſhall not trouble you with 
ſuch as occurred to me in the laſt three acts, re- 
ſerving them to a future opportunity, if I find by 


the publication of this, you are not averſe to a cor- 
reſpondence with 


THEATRICUS. 
NOK a ROO KN 
To Meſſ. T. F.—X. Y. Z.—and Theatricus. 


—DS! Gentlemcn, what do you mean ? Will 

you never have done with Pierre and G——, 
and ſcene- drawing, and candle-ſnuffing. For God's 
fake, can you be fo inconſiderate to imagine, that 
the public intereſt themſelves in a matter of ſo very 
trifling a nature, as whether a player performs his 
part well or not. No gentleman, ſurely, conſiders 
G—— in any other light, than as a perſon, who 
exhibits 
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exhibits himſelf on a ſtage for his entertainment; 
and if he does juſtice to his part, he applauds ; if 
not, he hiſſes him, at the time: But, certainly, it 
is below any rational creature to think of the diſſi- 

ation of the ſtage, an inſtant beyond the vacant 
Lage he has dedicated to the amuſement which it 
affords. I ſhould think a man employed his time 
full as well, who wrote an elaborate eſſay on the 
amazing feats exhibited by the Chien Savant, which, 
if Shew Animals are to be allowed any rank in ſo- 
ciety, muſt be deemed no contemptible perſonage. 
*Sblood, gentlemen, if you have talents, and can 
write, employ your pens on ſubjects worthy the 
notice of judicious readers ; and let the manager of 
Drury-Lane, fidget, and bounce and ſtart, and 
diflocate the members of himſelf, or periods of his 
author, at pleaſure, 


I am, 
| Batfon's Coffee-houſe, : | 
April zo, 1760, Yours, in a paſſion, 
ANTITHEATRICUS. 


SE SE RS · Me Nee HR SR, 
| To the CRAFTSMAN. 
SIR, 


He Nuge ſeria ducent 
In Mala 


Horace. 


OBSERVE in your paper of laſt Saturday, 
a very angry letter, ſigned Anti-Theatricus, in 
which the author expreſſes his indignation, that 
gentlemen ſhould miſemploy their time, in writing 
upon theatrical ſubjects. I muſt agree with this 
warm writer, in the contempt, that he, with great 


propriety, 


Wl 4 
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propriety, throws upon the ſituation of a player 
which undoubtedly can never intitle a man to any 
conſideration in ſociety; as the united abilities, 
which excellence in the profeſſion of acting re- 
quires, can only conſtitute a talent of mere enter- 
tainment. I ſhould be ſorry, that Anti-Theatricus. 
imagined, I cyer conſidered the modern theatrical 
idol in any other light, than as a perſon exhibiting 


himſelf a ſpectacle to every *prentice-boy, who, 


with a ſhilling in his pocket, accepts the invitation, 
promulgated in the play-bills, and aſſerts the in- 
diſputable right of ſignifying his approbation or 
diſſatisfaction. It is not to be controverted, that 
all ſhew-people (as this gentleman intimates) ſtand 
upon an equal footing, with reſpect to the public; 


and as no one will diſpute, that if Mr. Powel, the 


fire-eater, calls the curious together, upon a pro- 
mile to ſwallow melted lead for their amuſement, 
and it appears, that he attempts to deceive them 
by a draught of quick-filyer, every ſpectator, ſo 
impoſed on, has a right to expreſs his reſentment, 
and caution others from being deceived in the ſame 
manner; ſo it the Pſeudo Roſcius publiſhes an ad- 
vertiſement, exciting the curioſity of the. town, to 
attend his performance of a tragic hero, and he 
preſents them Mat o' the Mint; upon the very 
lame principle of reaſoning, every individual of the 
audience may exert his prerogative of manifeſting 
a contempt of the intended deception, and the 
public in general will think themſelves obliged to 
him, who takes the trouble of guarding them 
againſt a deluſion, into which the over-weaning 
pretenſions of conceit and vanity may lay traps to 
ſeduce them. So far my ſentiments entirely co- in- 


cide with thoſe of Antii-Theatiricus , but J apore- 


hend, that, when he aſſerted, that the ſtage was a 
{cenc of vacant diſſipation, and extended no influ- 
ence beyond the verge of the theatre, paſſion tad 

not 
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fot ſuffered him fully to diſcuſs the ſubject. If he 
had reflected a little, he would have recollected, 
that the theatre is conſidered as one ſchool of elo- 
quence; and in this view; it is of the greateft im- 
portance to ſociety; that an inaccurate manner of 
elocution, or a falſe taſte in declamation, ſhould 
not be permitted to take place in the oratory of 
the ſtage. I cannot enforce the weight of this aſ- 
ſertion more properly, than by ſuppoſing, that a 
E gentleman, who had formed his manner of 
aking upon the peculiarities of the Drury-Lane 
— ſhould ſtand up in a public aſſembly, 
and deliver himſelf in the following manner, viz. 
« riſe up Sir to manifeſt—my diſſent from a 
& meaſure, which however introduced under the 
<« ſpecious—pretence of advantage to government, 
% muſt, in its conſequences, be - productive of 
« the moſt fatal injury to ſociety. The wiſeſt— 
* legiflators have ever conſidered the morals of a 
people, the firſt object of government. How 
* widely then ſhould we—depart from this ſage 
« principle, if, by indulging an unreſtrained— 
« uſe of ſpiritous—liquors to the populace, we 
lay a foundation for all the fatal—irregularities, 
& ariſing-—from drunkenneſs! I need ſupport 
this: obſervation only—by reminding—gentle- 
men of the horrid—ſcenes of brutal—intem- 
s perance, that every ſtreet in London offered—to 
public notice, before—the wiſdom of the legi- 
ſlature interpoſed—a proper check—to a prac- 
tice, which enervated—the body, and extin- 
guiſhing—every principle of religion—and mo- 
* rality in the mind, threatened—-a general diſſo- 
5 lution of all order, and extinftion—of the hu- 
% man fpecies.—Theſe conſiderations weigh—lo 
* powerfully with me, that I ſhall give—my vote 
** againſt the motion.” I apprehend, that what- 
ever force this gentleman's reaſoning might carry 
D with 
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with it, he would be able to draw over very few to 


his fide of the queſtion, if we admit, that in order - 
to convince, it is neceflary to be underſtood. - Nor 
let the reader ſuſpect, that I have wantonly exag- 
gerated ſlight inaccuracies, which ſometimes may 
proceed from the enthuſiaſm of paſſion tranſporting 
the player beyond all poſhbility of attending coolly 
to abſolute preciſion, in point of elocution That J 
have given a fair and candid repreſentation of his 
manner, will appear a truth not to be palliated by 
adulation itſelf, if the following inſtances of incor- 
rectneſs are added to thoſe, which your ingenious 
correſpondent Theatricus pointed out in his letter, 
with great elegance of taſte, and delicacy of irony. 


Juſtice is lame, as well as Blind among you. 


The ſpeaker thought proper, in this line, to 
ſkim over ſuperficially the word /ame, and lay the 
emphaſis forcibly on ind, not conſidering, that 
the firſt is given by the poet as an additional epi- 
thet to the common characteriſtic of juſtice. 

To pluck down new fledged 
Honours: 


A ſeparation deſtructive of all harmony, and the 
peculiar beauty of compound epithets ! 


Why theſe diſgraceful 
limbs 


chains upon the 


Unpardonable impropriety and diſſonance 


Are theſe the wreaths 
beſtow | 
On thofe who bring you 
and honours ? | 


of triumph you 


conqueſt home 


T here 


ak as 
There are no leſs than three capital errors, in 
point of ſpeaking, in thoſe two lines. 


His worth and ſufferings——from a hard 
father 
Taught me firſt to love him 


Here we are to underſtand, that Jaffier derives 
his worth, together with his ſufferings, from the 
mhumanity of Priuli. 1 

And thus I flatter myſelf I have proved, againſt 
the cenfures of your laſt Saturday's correſpondent, 
that as falſe taſte in theatrical amuſements may 
operate more extenſively, than at firſt view ſtrikes 
an inattentive obſerver, it cannot be, with any 
foundation of reaſon, ſuppoſed, that a gentleman 
departs from his province, in endeavouring to ob- 
viate the effect of impoſition, and point out to the 
public, which performances deſerve their appro- 
bation, and which their contempt. 


Iam, S1R, 
Bedford Coffee-houſe, your conſtant reader, 
ay 7, 1760. 


and humble ſervant, 


* 
To the CRAFTSMAN, 
S IX, | 

AM appointed by ſeveral gentlemen, who fre- 

quent this coffee-houſe, to return thanks to 
your correſpondents, Theatricus and A. J. Z. for 
diſſipating an abſurd deluſion that we have laboured 


under tor ſeveral years. The great popularity of 
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a favourite performer ſo far mifled us, that, incon- 
fiderately, we acquieſced in all the fulſome incenſe. 


that adulation has offered up to this theatrical idol. 


Every character he aſſumed, we accuſtomed our. 
ſelves to think, appeared with all the advantages of 
genius and judgment. To perſons under this ſtate 
of deception, the appeals to common ſenſe, and 
common grammatical knowledge, lately made in 
your paper, gave, as you may imagine, no 
alarm. A conſultation was held, at which each 
member appeared extremely ſtaggered, that he 
ſhould have been ſo egregiouſly impoſed upon (ſup - 
poling the criticiſms of thoſe writers to be dul. 
ciently authorized) but as our memories did not 
ſerve us to clear up the point, it was agreed that 
we ſhould go to the tragedy of Hamlet this even- 
ing, and each man, furniſhed with a printed play 
and a pencil, mark ſuch improprieties, in reſpect of 
ſpeaking, as Mr. G—— might poſſibly fall into, 
We are juſt returned from the theatre, and after 
comparing our obſervations, ſeize this firſt oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging (not without ſome emo- 
tions of ſhame) the ridiculous error we have ſo long 
adopted, and profeſs ourſelves converts to the good 
ſenſe, and judicious obſervations, which diſplay 
themſelves ſo eminently in the letters written by 
the gentlemen who have lately honoured your pa- 
per with their animadverſions. That we may not 
appear proſelytes upon inſufficient motives, it will 
be proper to communicate a few of the numberleſs 
inaccuracies which ſtand in array before us, upon 


- drawing out a lift of cach perſon's remarks. It 


would, we apprehend, prove tireſome, ſhould we 
tranſcribe a third part of thoſe mutilated lines of 


unhappy Shakeſpear ; and as it would give us great 


concern to encroach on the time and patience of 
your readers, I am directed to preſent them at 
1 . e Preſent 


2 
Pg 


PF 


(22) 
ſent with only TwzyTyY ; which are as fol- 
WS, VIZ, 


1. Oh that this too tob ſolid - fleſn would melt; 
2. Or that the everlaſting had not xt 
His canon *gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter. 
3. As if increaſe of appetite had grown——— 
2 what! it fed on. 


I think it was to ſee my mother's wad 
5. Their eyes purging——thick amber and 


plumb-tree gum. 
6. He would drown——the ſtage with tears. 


7. Or ere this, 
I ſhould have . the region kites 


wu this ſlave's offal. 
that preſently 


They have proclaimed their malefactions. 
Pl have theſe players 
Play ſomething like—the murther of my father. 
The play's the thing, 
Wherein PU catch—the conſcience of the king. 
11. Whether it is nobler in the mind, to ſuffer — 
The ſtings and arrows, &c. 


12. And makes us rather bear———thoſe ills 
we have, | 


Mn Let not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter —this firm boſom. 
14. When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf 
breaths out————contagion to the world. 


I5. O ſuch a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 


16. The very ſoul, and ſweet religion makes 
A rhapſody of words. 


17. Proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſve—ardour gives the charge. 
18. Mother, for love of grace, 


Lay not that flattering - unction to your ſoul. 
| 19. It 


(22) 
19. It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous 
lace. | 
1 20. Why may not imagination trace the 


noble 


Blood of Alexander, &c. 


At the ſame time that we thus yield to convic- 
tion, let us hope, that your correſpondents will 
continue their endeayours to remove the films of in- 
attention and prejudice z more eſpecially, as they 
have every encouragement to perſiſt in that liberal 
deſign, by the impreſſion already made on the pub- 
lic, and the diſpoſition to be undeceived, which all 
ranks of people now univerſally maniteſt, 


George's Coffte-houſe, SIR 
Temple-bar, Saturday 1 am, g 


May 10, 11 o'clocł van 158. 
at night, Your conſtant reader, 


and much obliged 


humble ſervant, 


CANDIDUS, 


To the CRAFTSMAN, 
STIR, 
Praiſe undeſerved, is ſcandal in diſguiſe. 


N reading a work lately publiſh'd by an eminent 
hand, entitled, Dialogues of the Dead, I find 
Mr, Pope introduced expreſſing himſelf, in a con- 
verſation with Boileau, upon the ſubject of Shake- 
ſpear, in the following manner, viz. You would 
* admire him ſtill more, if you could have the 
«© pleaſure to ſee the chief characters in all his beſt 


plays 


1 
0 
F 
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«+ plays repreſented by an actor, who appeared on 


ce the ſtage a little before I left the world. He has 
« ſhewn the Engliſh nation more excellencies in 
« Shakeſpear, than ever the quickeſt wits could 
e diſcern ;, and has imprinted them on the heart 
« with a liveher ſenſe, than the moſt ſenſible na- 
« tures could fcel, without his help.” I muſt own, 
that my aſtoniſhment was very great, in finding our 
Britiſh Homer made uſe of to convey an enco- 
mium of that nature. What! would the elegant 
Mr. Pope, whoſe admirable verſification, and pecu- 
liar harmony of numbers, manifeſt a moſt chaſte 
and correct ear, have ſet up as the elucidator of 
Shakeſpear, one who is ſo far from ever throwing 
the leaſt light on any difficult paſſage of that won- 
derful writer, that he has obſcured the clear and 
obvious meaning of the moſt ſimple lines in his 
works, by ſuch an unnatural disjointing of the cor- 
reſpondent members, as frequently renders the 
whole an unintellgible jargon.“ The illiterate 
reader will probably be ſtartled at this aſſertion, but 
I aver the truth of it, and appeal to real judges of 
elocution, who have attended the performances of 
this actor. I propoſe to illuſtrate the point at large 
next winter, in a ſeries of letters, comprehending 
the ſeveral characters undertaken by this gentle- 
man, in the order that they occur; and have not 
the leaſt doubt, that I ſhall be able to demonſtrate, 
beyond all poſſibility of controverſy, That he 
never did, nor ever could, ſpeak ten ſucceſſive 
< lines of Shakeſpear with grammatical propriety.” 
I ſuppoſe, therefore, that the reſpectable author of 
the dialogue, has, upon this occaſion, been in - 
fluenced rather by a diſpoſition of good-will toward. 
the object of his eulogium, than that accuracy of 
taſte and penetrating diſcernment, which ſhine fo 
conſpicuouſly throughout the writings of this noble 
 * Vide the letter ſigned Candidus. | 


author, 
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(244) | 
author. I am the rather inclined to preſume this, 
as the juſt ſenſe he is pleaſed to 2 of Mr. 
honoured 
with, ſeem to make it impoſſible, that he ſhould 
not moſt forcibly feel the ſtriking contraſt between 
the dignity, force and elevation, with which he deli- 
yered the ſentiments of his author, and the unconſe- 
quential frittering enervate manner, that charac- 


_ terizes his opponent. 


Bedford Coffee-houſe, Iam, S 1 R, 


20, 1760. 


Your humble ſervant, 


X T. Z. 


+ © Borrztav. I have alſo heard of another, who has now 
left the ſtage, but who filled with great dignity, force, and ele- 
vation, ſome tragic parts; and excelled ſo much in the comic, 


that none ever has gained a higher applauſe.” 


To T. H.—X. V. Z. -<THEATRICUS, &c, 
— Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragados, 

In vacuo lætus Seſſor, Plauſorque theatro : 
Hic ubi, cognatorum opibus curiſque refetius 
Expulit Elleboro morbum bilemque meraco 

t redit ad ſeſe ; pol me occidiſtis, amici, 

Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim mentis gratifſumns error. 
. Hon. 

GENTLEMEN, | 

I AM neither commiſſioned by a club, nor bribed 
by a party to aſſure you, that your critical ob- 
ſervations on Mr. — as a player, have either 
1 given 


(25) 

given me, or any body that I know, any real plea- 
jure; I am not bound by any tie of gratitude, to 
thank you for emancipating me from the domi- 
nion of prejudice in his favour : I was happy, ex- 
ceedingly ſo, in the opinion I entertained of him, 
as the greateſt performer that was ever exhibited, 
and often thanked my ſtars for placing me in an 
ra ſo diſtinguiſhed for theatrical merit: I never 
read his name in a public bill without a pleaſing 
emotion, and never ſaw him on the ſtage without 
feeling a fruition, that to me was inexplicable. 
But, alas! how is the ſcene changed? I am taught 
by your directions to try the ſize of his merit by 
critical meaſures ; and am convinced againſt my 
will, that I have, for theſe ſeveral years, been 
guilty of abſurdly adoring a theatrical idol. What 
could tempr you to rob me, and nine tenths of this 
town, of the pleaſing deluſion of admiring him ? 
In the rectifying our raſtes, have you ſupplied us 
with an adequate repaſt? Are you ſure, that prov- 
ing him to be erroneous, will be a means of ex- 
citing an endeavour to be right? If not, pray, cuz 
bono, all this railing ? 

You tell us, that he has neither the natural, nor 
the acquired abilities of a player; pray, who has? 
his figure is diminutive; I ſay it is Mignonne: his 
voice is weak ;, conſider, it is worn out in the pub- 
lic ſervice : he wants grace; but then he has geſti- 
culation, which is no bad ſubſtitute : he ſpeaks 
with impropriety ; that is owing to his education; 
and an error in punctuation deſerves ſome allow- 
ance : he has an overflowing of art; we are the 
more obliged to him, ſince nature has dealed her 
favours to him with ſo thrifty a hand. In ſhort, 
gentlemen, if he mends not by your inſtruction, 
vue ſhall have reaſon to be diffatished with our infor- 

mation. We entreat you, therefore, to leave us in 


E orr 


( 26 ) 


our unenlightened ſtate, as there is a moral cer- 
tainty of his being incorrigible. 


n 85 
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Turk's Head Coffer-houſe, ] am, 


May 21, 1760. 
Gentlemen, &c. 
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To the CRAFTSMAN, 


At naſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
Lauda vere ſales, nimium patienter utrumque, 
Non dicam ſtulte, mirati; fi modo ego et vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere ditto, 
| * x 
Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus et aure. 


| Honk. 
| SI R, 


N my letter of the 20th inſtant, I aſſerted that 
Mr. G K never did, nor ever could, ſpeak. 
[ ten ſucceſſive lines of Shakeſpear with grammatical, 
1 and 1 ſhould have added, oratorial, propriety ; and 

\|\\ gave notice, of my deſigning next winter to illu- 
„ trate this aſſertion in a ſeries of letters, calculated 

4 to amuſe the public and reſtore theatrical taſte. At 

=Y the time of my writing that letter, I did not fore- 


|} ſee, that fo fair and ſo immediate an opportunity 
KI would offer for the producing of matters of fact to 
1 corroborate what I had ſo affirmed, in oppoſition to 
|! ö the almoſt irreſiſtible current of prejudice and pre- 
11 poſſeſſion; but his late appearance in the character 
„ of Richard the Third, invites me ſo ſtrongly to try 
| his merit, in an examination of that part, that I ö 
| will ſubmit to the public, whether I can, or can- I 
| not juſtify my aſſertion. The ſuffrage of applauſe, | 
| 3 which 4 
| 

| 


(27) 
which Bas ever been fo laviſhly beſtowed on hrs 
performance of that character by the public, and 
the very uncommon pains he took that niglit, to 
exert himſelf, leave me no reaſon to doubt of his 
readily conſenting to ſuch a ſcrutiny, and the 
ſtaking the whole of his tragical merit on that ex- 
hibition; and yet, if I miſtake not, I ſhall be able 
to ſhew, that the errors he committed were too 
numerous to have eſcaped the obſervation of the 
judicious, and that they are yet too recent, not to 
be recollected upon a fair recapitulation of them. 
As I have no private view in this conteſt; no in- 
tereſted ſcheme to ſerve, nor envious one to gratify 
in depreciating his merit; as I am neither a dil- 
carded player, nor a rejected poet, I have nothing 
at heart, but the rectifying the corrupt taſte of 
the public. To effect this, I deſire no more than 
a candid hearing; and when obtained, I am per- 
ſuaded, I muſt receive from every unprejudiced 
perſon a determination in my favour. That I 
have fairly ſtated his manner of ſpeaking, is a fact 
I moſt confidently affirm; each word was marked 
by different perſons, equal to the taſk ; and thoſe 
only, in which we all agreed, are here obſerved on. 
1 therefore challenge him, and the warmeſt of his 
friends, to exculpate him from the charge of falſe 
and abſurd ſpeaking, or to convict me of miſre- 
preſenting him. 

Jo facilitate the reading and underſtanding the 
following miſtaken paſſages, I muſt premiſe, that 
the words printed in Italics, are thole he thought 
fit to lay the emphaſis on; that ſuch as are in Small 
Capitals, I apprehend he ought to have ſpoken 
emphatically ; and that where there is a break be- 
tween words, not to be found in the original, he 
there either pauſed injudiciouſly, or {topped un- 
grammatically ; and laſtly, that where no obſervation 
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is made, the reader will be pleaſed to imagine that 
he ſpoke with propriety. 

Richard's firſt ſoliloquy opens with an obſerva- 
tion on the change of court amuſements, then 
induced by peace; and confeſſing that che defor- 
mity of his perſon made him an improper ſharer in 
theſe ſoft, enervating pleaſures, he reſolves on 
ſeizing his brother's diadem; as command and 
power ſeemed to him to be the only poſſible means 
of making him reſpectable. I ſhall tranſcribe the 
whole of this ſpeech, and mark it agreeable to the 
recited plan, that I may avoid the ſuſpicion of 
breaking the context, with a defign of rendering 
the manner abſurd. 

1. Now are our brows bound with VICTORIOUS 
wreaths, 

Our srERN alarms are e changed to MERRY meet- 

ings 

Our DREADFUL marches to DELIGHTFUL mea- 

ſures: 

Grim viſaged war has ſmooth'd his wrinkled 

front, 

And now, inſtead of mounting BarBtD ſteeds, 

To fright the ſouls of fearful adverſaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute : 

But I that am not SHñAP'D for sporRTIVE tricks, 

I, that am CURTAIL'D of man's FAIR proportion, 

Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent BEFORE my time 

Into this breathing world, ſcarce Hal made up, 

And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionable, 

That dogs BARK «at me as I HALT by 'em. 

Why J, in this weak P1PiNG time of peace, 

Have no delight to paſs away my hours, 

Unleſs to /zee—my sHapow in the Sun, 

And deſcant on my own deformity. 

Tu EN /ince this earth affords no joy to me, 

But 


Py 


ut 
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But. to command, to check, and o'erbear ſoch- 
As are of HAPPIER perſon than myſelf : 

Why then to me—this reſtleſs wes, 2" but hell. 


Till this miſhapen trunk's—afpiring head 


Be circled in a glorious diadem. 
But THEN *tis fix d on such a height : oh! I 
Muſt ſtretch the utmoſt reaching of my ſoul. 
I' climb betimes, without REMORSE Or DREAD, 


And my firſt ſtep—ſhall be on Henry's heacl. 


It is needleſs, I preſume, to comment this ſpeech, 
as I flatter myſelf, that the marks ſufficiently 
evince the impropriety with which it was ſpoke. I 
cannot, however, omit obſerving, that the pauſe 
in the laſt line is, in my opinion, very injudiciouſly 
placed. Richard, after mature deliberation, con- 
cludes, that the death of his brother is the firſt ne- 


ceſſary ſtep, by which he muſt aſcend the throne ; 


had the pauſe been made between the words be and 
on, it muſt have had a more pleaſing effect on the 
hearers, evidently pointing out the variety of ob- 
ſtacles that ſtood in his way, and ſtrongly marking 
the neceſiity of Henry's being the firſt, the pre- 


ferred victim to his ambition. This, however, is 


more a matter of fancy than judgment, and I offer 
it, not as a cenſure, but rather as advice. 


2. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind. 


The great impropriety of emphaſizing the word 
Eaunts, is obvious to every one that attends to the 
moral of the line, and feels it. Had the words al- 
ways and guilty been omitted, then the ſpeaking of 


it would have been juſt, but the forcible mean 
deſtroyed. 


3. That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
In this line the verbs ſnarl, and bite, are ſtrongly 


* 


characteriſtic, and with propriety admit of an em- 


phaſis; 5 
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phaaſis; but pray, Mr. G——k, inform me, why 
the word play, that has nothing peculiarly marking 
in it, ſhould be forcibly fpoke, and dog, to which 
the whole line is appropriated, be neglected. 


4. Then ſince the heav'ns have ſhap'd my body ſo, 


Let hell make crook'd my mind to asſwer it. 


Here Richard, impiouſly charging heaven, with 
beſtowing on him a miſhapen body, ſeems to wiſh 
that hell may form his mind correſpondent to it. 


Why the words heaven and bell, body and mind, 


which are of great import, were not attended to in 


the ſpeaking of theſe lines; and why the words hben 


and anſwer, of but. {ſmall value, were ſpoke em- 
phatically, is a matter Iam not able to account for; 
Mr. G k alone can ſolve the difficulty. 


5. Clarence till breathes, Edward ſtill lives and 


reigns, 


When they are gane, then I muſt count my 
gains. | 


His manner of ſpeaking theſe lines cannot be 
ſufficiently explained by marks. Here is a double 
time, and different perſons referred to: had he ac- 
cented when and then, as marking two periods 
very oppoſite to each other, and very intereſting to 
Richard, the emphaſis might have been defenſible; 


but the indiſputable way ot ſpeaking them is, in the 


oppoſing, of they to I: they ſtand between him and 
the crown; and their removal is requiſite to give 
birth to his happineſs; and therefore the pronouns 
#hey and I ſhould have been ſtrongly marked in 
ſpeaking. Why he preferred acc=nting the word 


gone, I can aſſign no reaſon for, except its being a 


verb, which he is fond of ſpeaking forcibly. Many 


reatons might be aſſigned for his laying a ſtreſs on 
the word my preceding gains ; but I ſhall omit 
5 1 inſerting 


SS >. an MF. on 


(#1) 
inſerting them, as they might appear, perhaps, 
too particular. 


6. I'll tale her paſſion in its wain, and urn 


This ſtorm of grief to 8 drops of pity— 
For his REPENTANT nur 


In theſe, not quite, three lines, are two falſe 


pointings, and three abſurd emphaſiſes. Richard, 
well knowing that the ſtorm of a woman's paſſion 
cannot laſt long, wiſely determines to take it in its 
decline; - perſuaded that he may then convert her 
anger into pity for a murderer, now grown peni- 
tent. From this motive alone he expects her 
forgiveneſs, and yet the word repentant was ſpoke, 
as if its introduction was barely to fill up the mea- 
ſure, while murderer was ſtrongly marked. 


7. Poor girl, what pains ſhe takes to curſe her- 


ſelf. 


By this way of ſpeaking, it ſeems, as if the 
ſimple act of curſing was the ſole cauſe of Richard's 
ironical pity; to me it appears, that he gibes at 


her, as unknowingly curling herſelf. But 1 may be 


miſtaken. 


8. Sweet Saint, be not so hard for ARITv. 


9. Whence- is it thou, fair excellence, art 
GUILTY. 


ut to Aci myſelf. 


11. — —— But gentle Lady Anne 
To leave this—keen encounter of our tongues. 


Why ſtop after this? it is not ſo marked even in 
the moſt faulry editions. 


12. Nay do not pauſe, for I did 27% King Henry, 
Bur *twas THY wondrous beauty did provoke 


me: 
Or 


| (32) 
Or now diſpatch—twas I that fab#'d young 
Edward, | 
But *twas ray heavenly face did ſet me on. 


The acts of ſtabbing and killing required no 
forcible ſpeaking towards making an impreſſion 
on Lady Anne: but the acknowledging, that theſe 
cruel deeds were committed by him, and through 
affection for her, makes it requilite, that the pro- 
nouns 7 and thy ſhould be ſtrongly marked, as he 
ſeems to expect her forgiveneſs partly from his con- 
feſſion, and partly from his flattery, as her beauty 
had been the incentive that tempted him to the 
murderous crimes he had been guilty of. 


13. Then bid me Ki MysELF, and I will do it. 


By his former conduct, and confeſſion, it ap- 
pears, that he was ſufficiently ready to kill, and 
therefore the verb might have eſcaped the em- 
phaſis; but as he ſeemed willing to change the 
object, if ſhe ordered him, he ſhould have marked 
himſelf 


14. Oh! if thy poor devoted ſervant might 
But beg—one favour at thy gracious hand. 


This pauſe after beg was certainly very judi- 
cious; as Richard was in doubt, and deliberated, 
whether he ſhould aſk for one or two favours at 
her hand; but concluding that ſhe might think 
him forward, he prudently confined his requeſt. 


15. That it may pleale thee, leave theſe fad de- 
ſigns— | | 
To him that has molt cauſe to be a mourner, 
And preſently repair to Croſby houle ; 
Where after I have ſolemnly interr d 
At Chertſey monaſtery this injur'd King. 


In theſe few lines the reader may obſerye, that 


and 


a 


3 TFT 
and the hature of punctuation, and the player muſt 
be made to obſerve, that, although it is unbecom- 
ing me to criticize his provincial pronunciation, 
yet it is adviſable in him, for the ſake of decency, 
to be more careful in ſpeaking the word interr'd. 
16, Whoſe all not equals—Edward's moiety ? 
17. That I may ſee my snabow as I paſs. 
18. The maſſy WEIOHr on't cALLs my laden 
| brow | 
19. Poverty, the reward of honeſt fools; 
O'ERTAEKE him for't. 
20. Thus far we run Bzrokt the wind, 


My fortune ſmiles, and gives me Ali. that 
I Dare aſk. 


The conquered Lady Anne is bound in- 


vows, | 

Faſt as the PRI RSH can make us, we are one. 

The King my brother sLEEPS without his 
pillow, 


And I am ft the guardian of his inrant 


heir. 


I muſt beg to know from this ſuppoſed unerring 
performer, if he apprehends the word run to be 
expreſſive of the ſucceſs, at which Richard exults 
in the opening of this ſoliloquy : to me it appears, 
to be implied in the metaphor of going before the 


wind; and therefore the emphaſis ſhould not be 


laid on the word run. If Lady Anne be bound to 
him in vows, that make them one, is this, pray, 
compriſed in the word make ? or rather, 1s not the 
Prieſt the word that ſhould be forcibly exprefſed, 
as the only poſſible author of ſuch a tie? If to- 
wards compleating the NE of Richard, it 

were 
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| were neceſſary that the life of his brother ſhould- 
| be ſacrificed, to give an open for his obtaining the 
| poſſeſſion of the infant heir, by whoſe ſubſequent 
] murder he might ſeize the diadem for himſelf ; 
1} how. injudicious was it to mark ſtrongly the degree 
[ of conſanguinity, by laying the emphaſis on bro- 
Wl - | ther, as he claimed not by deſcent ; and ſlur over 
1 inactentively the jeſting manner in which he recites 
his death, and in conſequence of that, his being 
left the guardian of the inſant heir? Here the verb I 
ſeems to be exceedingly undeſerving of an em- 3 
phalis: as Richard's joy aroſe from his being the C | 
guardian to the heir, then in an #faniile ſtile, | a 
It would be endleſs to obſerve on every falſe em- 3 
phaſis : the reader will, I hope, ſee the ſtrength of | 
i my objections to ſeveral lines as marked, without a 3 
[ ſpecial obſervation on each; and be convinced, I 3 
1 flatter myſelf, that I have proved my aſſertion, by 3 
Wl. | theſe few quotations, for few indeed they are, when 3 
| compared with the infinite number that might be 3 
SE il. taken from the two firſt acts of Richard. The re- 
maining three ſhall be commented on, when a va- J 
i= cant hour will permit ; unleſs the publiſher of this 'Y 
| ſhould think 1t right to inform me, that he would I 
preter giving a new edition of the play, marked 
| agreeable to the ſpecimen of the firſt ſoliloquy; in 
1 which cate I will indulge him with the whole, pre- 
. faced with ſome obſervations on Mr. G k's pre- 
ſent method of playing this character, and con- ö 
traſted with his former, as well as Mr. Q——'s 4 
| manner: in which I ſhall be able to ſhew, that the 3 
Lt no performer has totally changed his manner, and 9 
vi conſequently loft his merit, as the alteration is not 3 
1 owing to matured reaion, but impaired execution 
1 that his ſpirit is evaporated, his fire almoſt extinct; 
lf that his remaining marking countenance and geſti- 
| | culation may continue for ſome ſhort time, clap- 
1 traps tor boys and girls; but that he, and they, 
h - | mult 
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muſt become the objects of contempt, to every li- 
terary mind. 


Bedford Ceoffee-h uſe, 


Iam, SI R, 
May 28, 1760. | 


Your humble ſervant, 
X © 
0000000000000 
To the CRAFTSMAN, 
an EOJCT. 
To our truſty and well-beloved * Apurartors. 


HEREAS we have determined to cloſe the 
theatrical ſeaſon this day, with the tragedy 

of KING RICHARD, and it being of the utmolt m- 
portance to us, that the ſaid performance ſhui] go 
off with ſingular eclat, we hereby enjoin you, our 
truſty and well-beloved adulators, to attend at your 
ſeveral ſtations in Drury-lane, between the hors 
of five and ſix in the eyening. And we farther te- 
quire you moſt carefully and attentively to ap- 
laud us, with oblervable emotions of admiration 
and aſtoniſhment, at the ſeveral CL ay-Curs which 
our moſt faithful ſervant T——y P——s {hall de- 
ver out reſpectively to each and every of you. 
And we do moreover ſtrictly command] you, at the 
peril of our deepeſt diſpleaſure, that you become 
remarkably clamorous and vociferous at every paſ- 


ſage, requiring even common exertion of voice, in 


F 2 the 


* It is proper to inform the liberal readers, that (however in- 
credible it may appear) there are certainly people in this rown, 
who let themſelves down ſo very—very low, as to become the 
ADUuLaTORs of an Acrox. Riſum teneatis. 
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the faid tragedy, that the unavoidable huſkinefs af 
our tones, and the unhappy decline of our pow 
which have been too univerſally taken notice 
this winter, may (if poſſible) be concealed from the 
audience. 

It is lik-wiſe our pleaſure, that in the intervals 
of the acts, you throw out among the ignorant cer- 
tain intimations of our vaſt abilities, ſurpriſing fa- 
tigue, bad jtate of health, &c. and particularly en- 
force the black ingratitude and folly of the deſerters 
to Ireland, who have cruelly left us without one 
aſſiſtant, whom, with all our art, we can even im- 
poſe upon the public. We moreover abſolutely or- 
der you, upon the immediate concluſion of the 
play, tv take the round of the ſeveral coffee- 
houſes, within the theatrical diſtrict, and atteſt, 
with proper confidence, that we never played the 
character ſo well, that our powers were more. clear 
and forcible than they bave been for many. years —and 
that our elocution was regulated by the maſt refined. 
taſte aud accurate preciſion, And laſtly, we require 
you all to aſſemble, at a quarter paſt ten o'clock, 
in our dreſſing room, when and where. we ſhall be 
prepared to receive your homage, and each perſon 
may expect to be rewarded, in proportion to. the 
degree of his ſervility. 


Giver. at our palace in Bridges- -ſtreet, 
this 29th day of May, 1760, being 
the 2oth year of our ſovereign con- 
tempt of grammar, 


* JNESS Þ$* | 
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To the CRAFTSMAN, 
SIR, 
By inſerting the following, you will convince the 
world. of that impartiality, which you have al- 
ways profeſſed in the conduct of your paper. 


June 12, 176%, Lam, 
Your-conſtant reader and admirer, 
ENGENUUS, 


A full refutation of all the illibera! and unſup- 
ported criticiſm, that has appeared in the Crafts- 
man, upon the performance of Mr. G——k, in 
ſome of his molt: capital. characters. With a com 
mentary. 


Sic juni ſuaves miſcelis odores, VieciL. 


From the LONDON CHRONICLE, 
May. 20. 


To Mr. G K. 


Occaſioned by the many virulent and ill- natured aſ- 
perſions thrown out againſt him in the Craftſman. 


ROOP not, my friend, becauſe the critic herd 
The wreath of honour from thy brows would 
eee eee | 
*Tis * eavy prompts 'em to the deeds of ill, . 
Tis envy prompts their little ſouls to dare. 
| Wrapp'd 
Quere. Whether Mr. G can poſſibly be an object of 


envy to any human being above the rank of an under- actor, or 
geceſſitous ſcribbler ? | 
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Wrapp'd in the robe of merit, live to ſee 
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Thy praiſe recorded on the roll of fame ; 
Whatever efforts Pſeudo-criticks make, 
Their ſpite can neer obliterate thy name. 


Lincoln's-Inn, May 19. W. W. 
KNEE 
From the SAME PAPER, June 12. 


To Mr. GK. 


Occaſioned by a poem called the“ Acros, and a 
paper called the CRAFTSMAN. 


TILL, Garrick, Rill purſue thy glorious taſk, 
Nor think that Britons their applauſe refuſe; 


What nobler boon can'ſt thou and merit aſk, 
Than L——d to praiſe, and S- to abuſe. 


A moſt keen and poignant ſatire on the flagrant inaccu- 
racies of the modern theatrical favourite, though pleaſantly 
miſtaken by the epigrammatiſt for on eulogium on him. In 
Fupport of this opinion, I ſhall only requeſt the candid and ju- 
dicious reader to peruſe the following lines, and then be 
pleaſed to anſwer, whether he thinks, that they can, with 
equal propriety and force, be applied to any other { mace in 

three kingdoms. 


Nor proper, T-——n, can thoſe ſounds appear; 
hich bring not numbers to thy nicer ear; 

For them, in vain, the pleaſing meaſure flows, 

Whoſe recitation runs it all to proſe; 

Repeating what the poet ſets not down ; 

THE VERB DISJOINTING FROM ITS FRIENDLY 
NOUN. | 

WHILE PAUSE, AND BREAK, AND REPITITION 
JOIN 


To MAKE A DISCORD IN EACH TUNEFUL LINE. 
10 
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To the Eprrox of the St. Jamzs's EvVkNINOG 
Posr, June 14. 
SIX. 


HE. Craftsman was once renowed for ſtand- 
ing foremoſt in the rank of periodical pa- 


pers, when under the management and inſpection 
of the ingenious Mr. Muzyay :* but as Hamlet 


ſays, © To what baſe uſes we may return ;”* it is 


now, 


* We ſuppoſe the letter-writer refers to the juvenile pro- 
ductions of this gentleman, firſt publiſhed in the Craftſman, 
at a period of life, when the warmth of a youthful imagina- 
tion hurried him into undiſtinguiſhing panegyric. When time 
and experience had matured the judgment of that very ſprightly 
and entertaining author, he began to view things through the 
medium of true criticiſm, and obliged the world with a deli- 
neation of the character of MazPLorT, in the play of the Bus v 
Body, executed with the moſt maſterly touches; in which ad- 
mirable critique (perhaps the beſt of the kind this age has pro- 
duced) he convinced the public of Mr. G 's incapacity to 
execute that part, and fully expoſed and defeated that per- 
former's ineffectual attempt to rival Mr. Woodward. As the 
ſubject leads me to it, I cannot avoid bewailing the peculiarly 
unhappy fate, that has attended Mr. G in three very re- 
markable inſtances. When Mr. Barry moſt ungratefully left 
him, he undertook the character of Romeo, which unhappily 
{at ſo ill upon him, that from thence we may date the eftabliſh- 
ment of Mr. Barry's great reputation. When Mr. Woodward, 
with equal (if not greater) ingratitude, deſerted his colours, it 
was hoped, that he might be leſſened in the eye of the public, 
by the diſadvantage of a compa. iſon with the great Roſcius. 
But, alas! who can controul his fate! 'The inimitable per- 
formance, mentioned in the former part of this note, too ſen- 
hbly convinced Mr. G-—-, that it was not to be done b 

ARPLOT : and laſtly, when Mr. Moſſop, unmindful of num- 
berleſs favours conferred upon him, with wnparellel/ed ingra- 
titude, retired to his native country, it would have been lucky 
if the town could have ſeen his parts filled in a manner, that 
would render him inſignificant. But the fate of Pierre is too 


recent, and indeed of co) melancholy a nature for me to dweil 
upon, | | 


even kuow him by fight, No matter for that, the infinuarion 


(48) 
now, alas! become the common ſewer for every 
dirty ſcribbler in town, along whoſe muddy 


channel every Saturday flows nonſenſe and ſcur- 


rility. The principal perſori employed in this 
dirty work, 1s the diſappointed author of a tragedy 
called Edward the Black Prince, which made its 


en not many years ago, at the Theatre in 
ru 


ry-Lane; but proving a poor, weakly, ill- 
built-veſſel, with much difficulty weather'd through 
the nine nights ſtorm, and then went to the bot- 
tom. Mr. Garrick has therefore unluckily incurred 
the hatred and abuſe of this ſnarling Grub-ſtreet 
ſcavenger, who is continually beſpattering and de- 


filing him in all thoſe dramatic characters, for which 
he is ſo juſtly admired; and endeavouring, by all 


the artful inſinuations of vile criticiſm, to make 
him appear deſpicable in the eyes of the world; 
how happily has the great Shakeſpear depict 
ſuch an undermining wretch, + Who ſteals my 
6s pus, ſteals traſh, twas mine, *tis his, and has 
* been ſlave to thouſands; but he who filches 
* from me my good name, robs me of that which 
* not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed.“ 
The man who blaſts the reputation of another, is 
ſtamped with the infamous mark of a murderer, as 
much as he who ſtabs him in the dark, and ought 
to have the ſame puniſhment inflicted on him as 2 
late unfortunate Lord, who bore the fame name ꝗ as 
the 
o fleals my purſe, fleals traſh, &c. This quotation alone 
muſt immediately filence every malevolent infinuation that Mr. 
G is the author of this polite and ingenious letter. 

t Avery ſmart conceit ! Tis pity the author could not make 
it the point of an epigram, in which, I apprehend, he may 
have a better chance of ſucceeding. than in proſe. One thing, 
however, would have taken off from the * of the ſatire; 
which is only this, that the late writers in the Craftſman are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the gentleman alluded to, and do not 


is not unartful, for very obvious geaſons. 
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the preſent inſignificant writer of the Craftſman, or 
Gray's-Inn Journal. 


A Lover of Tzvura. 


e. 
ESS. Theatricus and X. Z. Z. preſent their 
compliments to Mr, G Kk, and take this 
opportunity of informing him, chat, as the thea- 
trical ſeaſon is now cloſed, and all converſation en 
dramatic ſubjects will be, in a great meaſure, ſuſ- 


pended during the vacation, they ſhall cetire into 


the country until the middle of September next. 
But they cannot prevail upon themſelves finally to 
take leave, without promiſing, in a moſt ſolemn 
manner, that they will attend him with uncommon 
aſſiduity throughout the next winter ; when he 
may be aſſured, that ſtrict juſtice ſhall be done to 
the PLavyzR, to the Manacts, and to the Pus- 
Lic. And now they beg permiſſion, 

In their own names, and the name of the public 
in general, to return him thanks for the vaſt atten- 
non he has ſhewn to the improvement of the 

And they deſire leave to expreſs their ac- 
knowledgment of the reſpect he has been pleaſed to 
pay to their underſtanding, in preſenting them 
with a dramatic, or rather, undramatic Farrago, 
conſiſting of the tollowing ingredients, viz. High 
Life Below Stairs--Woman's a Riddle—The Deſert 
Nand — T be Way to Keep him— And a Taylor without 
a Head. And, as he has had an opportunity of ſa- 
tisfying himſelf, by ſo infallible a teſt, of the full 
extent of the public folly, they have not the leaſt 
doubt, but he will ſpend the ſummer in collecting 
ſuch materials for their future entertainment, as a 
paſſive ſubmiſſion to impoſition muſt give him 
every encouragement to rely upon. 


FINIS. 
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